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Coexistence at Stake in Geneva 


Greneva—This fountainhead of several streams 
of Western thought—the concepts ot political 
liberty formulated by Rousseau, the concepts 
of political orthodoxy preached by Calvin— 
has been turned temporarily into the capital 
ot Asia. 

In my hotel are 60 North Koreans. The 
prime minister of China, Chou En-lai, occu- 
pies a villa on the north shore of Lake Leman 
and has a staff of 200. Bao Dai, once emperor 
of Annam, now head of state of the Vietnam 
Republic, has taken a villa at Evian, on the 
south side of the lake. The Republic of Korea, 
the kings of Cambodia and Laos, and the 
government of Thailand have sent delega- 
tions. The rebel government of Vietminh in 
northern Indochina, an institution almost en- 
tirely unknown in the West except by hearsay 
and by the successes of its army, is also repre- 
sented here. 

Geneva today is neutral ground for friends 
and enemies from far-off Asia and their sup- 
porters from other continents. Calvinists and 
Buddhists, Rousseauists and Marxists meet 
every day. In Switzerland, Communists and 
non-Communists from Asia, Europe, America 


and the Pacific are, temporarily at least, in a 
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state of coexistence, uneasy though it is. 

Whether coexistence by the shores of the 
Rhone can lead to coexistence in the world 
is the question which has caused the Asians 
to come to Geneva. Here since April 26 they 
have been meeting with the United States and 
other Western powers to determine if it is 
possible (1) to transform the Korean armistice 
into a peace settlement for a unified Korea, 
now split between Communists and anti-Com- 
munists, and (2) to end the war in Indochina 
between Communists and anti-Communists. 

Attempts to settle Asian problems from some 
point outside Asia have seldom succeeded dur- 
ing the past 30 years. The futility of the Wash- 
ington nine-power treaty of 1922 guaranteeing 
China’s territorial integrity and of the League 
of Nations debate on the problem raised by 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria suggest 
that the Asians, not outsiders, were masters 
of the course of events in Asia during the 
period between the two world wars. 

This history of diplomatic futility is being 
ignored in Geneva. However, the return of 
the great powers to this site is due to the de- 
sire of the Asians as much as, perhaps more 
than, to the desire of the West. The one 


INCORPORATED 


Western nation that avidly sought 
the conference is France, which is 
carrying the military burden of the 
war in Indochina to hold Commu- 
nists at bay. 

The key question at Geneva—To 
coexist or not to coexist?—is not like- 
ly to be answered for some time. In 
the 20th century diplomacy still de- 
mands the kind of patience that was 
taken for granted in the days before 
the invention of the telegraph. The 
nations represented here seem eager 
to explore fully the possibilities for 
Indochina, although they show little 
confidence that they can make prog- 
ress on Korea. For the first time 
since the Indochina war began more 
than seven years ago the problem of 
the war is being discussed among all 
parties concerned with it. The pros- 
pect that the discussion would bring 
the end of the war was not bright 
when the Indochina phase of the 
Geneva conference opened on May 7, 
but hope for a pleasant surprise sur- 
vived pessimistic forecasts. 


Two Western Views 


The Western nations approached 
the conference with two different 
points of view. According to one 
view, Geneva represents an oppor- 
tunity to end an old war that dis- 
turbs the tranquility of all Asia and 
heightens East-West tensions. Ac- 
cording to another view, it represents 
the danger of a Western loss to com- 
munism. This conflict of outlook 
strained Western unity and thus 
weakened the Western position, al- 
ready jeopardized by controversies 
among the United States, Britain. and 


France as to whether the two Eng- 
lish-speaking nations should have in- 
tervened with military force to sup- 
port the French. 

France itself entered the confer- 
ence torn between the two points of 
view. The United States came here 
burdened by the sense of imminent 
danger for the future of Southeast 
Asia. Britain brought a determined 
optimism. None of the three was sure 
as to what the Communist powers— 
the Soviet Union, China and Viet- 
minh—would seek. Thus Geneva is 
a conference of conflict, an arena for 
a test of strength between Commu- 
nists and non-Communists, rather 
than a middle 
ground. If the two groups meet each 


search for some 
other half way, or part way, it will 
be the result of discovering that the 
balance between Eastern and West- 
ern power has become so even that 
a compromise is necessary. 


Issues Posed by West 


The Western powers have had 
three main issues under considera- 
tion as bases for their proposals: 

(1) Should they agree to an armis- 
tice or a settlement that would pro- 
vide for the partitioning of Indo- 
china? In a sense the country was 
partitioned on March 6, 1946 by an 
agreement beween France and Ho 
Chi Minh, now the leader of the 
Vietminh. Difficulties in putting the 
agreement into operation led to the 
outbreak of the current civil war in 
December 1946. 

(2) Should they agree to merging 
the governments of Vietminh and 
Vietnam into a Communist—anti- 


Communist coalition? This develop- 
ment, in Western opinion, would 
lead shortly to a Communist take- 
over of Indochina. 

(3) Should they support the 
French delegation’s wish to settle the 
war only on the basis of a plan to 
hold elections in all Indochina under 
United Nations supervision? The 
Communist bloc has hitherto rejected 
similar suggestions for unification of 
Germany and Korea. 

As of May 10 the third proposal 
was the basis for the Western ap- 
proach. France and the Associated 
States have been given responsibility 
for taking the anti-Communist lead 
here. If the French proposal fails to 
receive Communist support, the al- 
ternatives would be partition, mer- 
ger, or continuation of the war. Pre- 
dictions are hazardous, for the future 
is obscured by many uncertainties. 

One uncertainty is that French 
opinion may force the French dele- 
gation to adopt a conciliatory atti- 
tude if France cannot hold its mili- 
tary position after the fall of Dien- 
bienphu. Another uncertainty is that 
continuation of the war after Geneva 
might force France to put more 
troops into Indochina, and this ne- 
cessity could provoke an internal po- 
litical crisis in France. 

To encourage the French the Unit- 
ed States is pressing Britain and its 
Pacific allies, as President Eisenhow- 
er stated in his press conference of 
May 5, to negotiate during the Ge- 
neva conference a security pact for 
the defense of Southeast Asia. Such a 
pact would call for collective action, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Refurbishing the 


‘New Look’ 


We are now back where we were six 
months ago on the “new look” busi- 
ness, but with this difference: We 
have lost six months of precious time 
in the process; we have a wiser but 
sadder Administration. Our tarnished 
“new look” is now in the process of 
being refurbished to bear some re 
semblance to realities. 

The trouble six months ago was 
that we accepted two premises about 
Southeast Asia as fact that were part 
ly contradictory and largely untrue. 
The military in the Pentagon argued 
that Southeast Asia could not be 
saved unless Indochina was saved. 
The diplomats in the State Depart- 
ment contended persuasively that no 
part of Indochina could be saved un 
less all of it was saved. Adding up 
these two premises, the Administra- 
tion faced what it believed was the 
choice of either trying to save all In 
dochina or losing all Southeast Asia 
to the Communists. It decided to try 
to save all of Indochina. 

The trouble with this decision was 
not that it was wrong, but that no 
accompanying policy was formulated 
to achieve that purpose. The United 
States found itself in the position of 
having defined a goal without having 
decided how to reach it. President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles 
Wilson 


awoke to the fact they had made a 


and Secretary of Defense 
commitment without having reached 
agreement on how to implement it. 
Having decided that all of Indo- 
china must be saved if any of South- 
east Asia was to be saved, the Ad 
ministration told the country that 
Indochina had to be kept outside the 
Iron Curtain, that we would even 
consider using ground troops to save 


it, that the enemy had better watch 


out. This wave of big talk did not 
frighten the Communists, but it was 
a shot in the arm to the French. 
They thought they saw help from us 


just over the horizon. 


The Harsh Facts of Life 


It was at this point that President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles learned 
the harsh facts of life. Mr. Dulles 
was told by Republican Senators that 
if there was to be any expeditionary 
force to Indochina it would have to 
be a collective undertaking. The 
President accepted the contention of 
Senate Republican leaders that the 
United States should not get into the 
Indochinese fight except through a 
congressional declaration of war. The 
fact that Harry S. 


jumped into Korea without a war 


Truman had 


declaration was enough, anyway, to 
make such action by Eisenhower im- 
possible. The President’s pledge that 
he would not get into the Indochi 
nese war without obtaining congres 
sional permission may have been 
shrewd domestic politics, but it has 
definitely limited his freedom of dip 
lomatic maneuvering. 

But before Mr. Dulles could get 
his Pacific alliance organized, or 
President Eisenhower could qualify 
his commitments to Congress, things 
began happening in Indochina. The 
Communists stepped up their fight- 
ing at Dienbienphu. The French 
called for help. But nothing hap- 
pened. They called again. Still noth- 
ing happened. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Admiral Arthur W. Rad 
ford, who is the personification of 
direct military action, may have 
given the French an overoptimistic 
idea as to the aid they could count 


on from Washington. Or it is possi 


ble that he may have overestimated 
his ability to persuade the President. 

At any rate the two French pleas 
for help went unanswered. Once the 
United States refused to help it could 
hardly veto French efforts to get a 
cease-fire. 

Meanwhile, Administration policy 
was beginning to shape itself to 
events, since events would not con- 
form to policy. On April 29 the Presi- 
dent spoke about reaching a modus 
vivendi with the Communists in 
Indochina. It was no longer “All or 
“Let’s get the 
This came as 


nothing,” but rather 


best deal we can.” 
something of a shock to the Ameri- 
can delegation at Geneva, which had 
gone there with only the old “new 
look” in their dispatch cases. The big 
trouble with this new look at the 
“new look” was that, while it was 
more realistic, it still did not leave 
Mr. Dulles much to bargain with. 


Diplomatic recognition and UN 
membership for Peiping have been 
ruled out as bargaining points by a 
host of Administration spokesmen, 
principally the Secretary of State 
himself. Trade is frowned on —al- 
though there is every indication that 
if the Communists don’t increase 
trade with the United States they 
will do it with our allies. The most 
probable form of a modus vivendi 
would be either a partition of Indo- 
china or a coalition government for 
Vietnam, although there is talk of 
making a deal that would give Pei- 
ping trade and shipping rights at the 
port of Haiphong similar to those 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
Chinese government gained in 1946. 
But it takes two to reach a modus 
vivendi. 


NEAL STANFORD 


Future historians may set down April 
29, 1954 as the day when the United 
States came of age in world affairs. 
On that day President Eisenhower, 
at his weekly press conference, said 
that this nation should try to find a 
modus vivendi, “a practical way of 
getting along,” between the two ex- 
tremes—‘“‘the unacceptable” and “the 
unattainable.” This is not the phi- 
losophy of reckless youth. It is the 
philosophy of maturity, of the mind 
that recognizes physical limitations 
yet seeks to achieve the minimal 
goals compatible with its ideals. 

Before this historic date the United 
States, in a postwar revulsion against 
pre-1939 isolationism, had recently 
swerved all the way to the other ex- 
treme—the extreme symbolized by 
such phrases as “the American Cen- 
tury.” From an aloof observer of the 
world scene whose motto seemed to 
be “Count me out,” the United States 
had suddenly been transformed into 
a Superman among nations, eager to 
plunge into any crisis, no matter how 
remote and complex. 

Then, suddenly, at the end of 
April, a period of relative quiet set 
in. A reappraisal of means and ends 
was obviously under way. Now the 
United States has emerged in a new 
role. This country, President Eisen- 
hower told the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington on 
April 26, is not Atlas. The New York 
Times, in a variation on this theme, 
reported that America is not a gladi- 
ator, ready to step into any arena. 
Senators asserted that the United 
States would not go it alone in Indo- 
china—would send troops there only 
if there was “united action” by our 
allies. The chapter of unilateral 
“tough” diplomacy practiced since 
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& ‘The Unacceptable’ and ‘The Unattainabl =. 


G5 


1953, which has frightened and al- 
ienated our allies, appeared to have 


been closed. 
What Is a Middle Course? 


This decision to seek a middle 
course was not entirely of our own 
choosing. It was made necessary by 
the reluctance of our principal allies, 
notably Britain and France, to take 
any irrevocable steps during the Ge- 
neva conference that might jeopard- 
ize the truce in Korea or prevent 
a cease-fire in Indochina. At Geneva 
the American delegation found itself 
facing the danger not so much of 
war or surrender as of isolation by 
the other participants. Our refusal to 
recognize Peiping had made it pos- 
sible for Chinese Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai to bypass 
the United States and to negotiate 
with Britain and France about Indo- 
china and Korea. 

Assuming that discretion is the 
better part of valor, what kind of 
middle course could the United 
States discover in Southeast Asia? 
One thing is already clear. What- 
ever settlement is reached in Asia 
will be closely linked to a settlement 
in Europe. This has been Moscow’s 
objective from the start of the post- 
Korean negotiations. Although sepa- 
rated briefly in time, the Geneva 
conference is meshed with the Big 
Four conference at Berlin, where the 
Western powers had refused to meet 
Communist China. 


If a “united front” war to destroy 
communism in Indochina (and per- 
haps in Communist China) is un- 
attainable, and a coalition Vietminh- 
Vietnam government is unacceptable, 
what could be the modus vivendi? 
Three possibilities have been men- 


tioned in Geneva and Washington: 


(1) Partition of Indochina, subject 


to a collective guarantee by a group 
of Western and Asian nations that 
would include hitherto “neutralist” 
India, Indonesia and Burma. This is 
the core of a British proposal. 

(2) Continuance of the war to the 
bitter end by the French, who would 
transfer to Indochina ground troops 
now in France, thereby relieving the 
United States from the need to enter 
the war directly. The French, how- 
ever, it is reported, would then in- 
sist on postponement of EDC as the 
quid pro quo for staying in the Asian 
struggle. 

(3) Gradual withdrawal of the 
French, who would be replaced on 
the battlefield by Indochinese forces 
trained by Americans. 

All three possibilities take it for 
granted that France will give “un- 
equivocal independence” to the As- 
sociated States of Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia whether or not they de- 
cide to stay in the French Union. For 
colonialism, as well as war, is unac- 
ceptable to the United States—even 
though it is increasingly recognized 
that French withdrawal while the 
Indochinese political situation re- 
mains unsettled would consummate 
the Communist victory Washington 
fears. 

In the larger frame of reference, 
all-out war with communism appears 
to be unacceptable to the United 
States, and total defeat of Moscow 
and Peiping appears unattainable. 
The middle course, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be to accept the 
existence of two conflicting systems 
(whose clashes are now cushioned 
by a growing number of more cau- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Italy's Winter 


of Political 
Discontent 


On March 10, when the Chamber of 
Deputies gave a vote of confidence to 
Mario Scelba as premier of Italy, the 
country reached a precarious balance 
between the extremes of the left and 
right. The first cabinet successfully 
formed since the elections of June 7, 
1953 is so delicately poised that a 
slight shift of votes would defeat the 
Scelba government. 

Why has there been so much difh- 
culty in forming a cabinet, and why 
did Premier Scelba make the steep 
grade of parliamentary approval after 
the failure of four previous attempts. 
What are the chances for his govern- 
ment’s survival, and what may hap- 
pen next if this cabinet cannot keep 
its slippery footing? Will Italy go 
Communist or Fascist, or will it con- 
tinue indefinitely in this teetering 
position of uncertainty? The answers 
to these questions are more complex 
than they seem at first glance and 
depend on a variety of economic 


and political factors. 


Poverty and Politics 


The steady rise of national income 
and the country’s unprecedented 
prosperity contribute to the stability 
of Italy. Yet the fact that the average 
per capita income, while increasing, 
had reached only $352 by 1953 has 
an ominous sound. It indicates that 
there is still bitter poverty for the 
mass of the Italian people, especially 
in the South. Italy is a country of 
extremes, of beauty and of eroded 
dryness, of elaborate wealth and per- 
These ex- 


tremes breed a desire for extreme po- 


sisting unemployment. 


litical solutions among many people, 
while the resurgence of nationalism 
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and the ill-fated attempt to settle the 
Trieste issue have added fuel to the 
fire. 

The political response to these eco- 
nomic conditions leaves the fate of 
the government trembling in the bal- 
ance. In the June 1953 elections the 
center coalition of Christian Demo- 
crats, Social Democrats, Liberals and 
Republicans lost ground to the forces 
of the left (the Communists and 
especially the left-wing Socialists) 
and of the right (the neo-Fascists and 
especially the Monarchists ). The cen- 
ter, with just under half of the votes 
for the Chamber and barely over half 
the votes for the Senate, lacking the 
unity which alone could pull them 
through, split wide apart after the 
After than 
months of wrangling and after all 


election. more eight 
attempts of the Christian Democrats 
(CD) to go it alone in forming a 
government had failed, the coalition 
was reformed under Scelba, Sicilian 
lawyer and strong man, who had 
served as minister of the interior un- 
der De Gasperi and had been respon- 
sible for the police and the building 
of the celere, or riot squads. 

Bitterly anti-Communist and anti- 
Fascist, Scelba was able to hammer 
the coalition together again at the 
price of keeping only ten cabinet 
posts for his Christian Democrats, 
giving four to the Social Democrats 
and three to the Liberals, and by 
agreeing to a more far-reaching pro- 
gram of social improvement and 
higher direct taxation. In return he 
secured the not entirely happy sup- 
port of the three minor parties, who 
delivered him their combined votes 
and agreed to support the NATO 


by Jane Perry Clark Carey 
Dr. Carey, formerly assistant professor of government at 
Barnard College, lived in Italy in 1953, where she was a 
member of the Fulbright Commission. 


pact, the submission of the European 
Defense Community treaty to par- 
liament for ratification, and the pro- 
gram of European unification. 


Lack of Unity at Center 


What are the reasons for the lack 
of unity and cohesive policy at the 
center? The Christian Democrats, 
still the largest political party in Ttaly, 
representing slightly over 40 percent 
have failed to 


achieve an internal agreement. They 


of the electorate, 


are as motley a collection as an 
American political party; but in a 
country of many, instead of only two, 
parties their dissensions take on a 
life-and-death importance. At the ex- 
treme CD right are great industri- 
alists and landowners whose eco- 
nomic thinking has failed to keep 
pace with the rapidly changing mod- 
ern world; a middle and upper dour- 
geoisie, anxious to save as much of 
the past as possible without leaving 
the party confines; and important 
Church leaders, whose strength cre- 
ates the impression in quarters other 
than those of anticlericals and leftists 
that the Church dominates the party. 


Yet the CD’s have members, such as 


‘the group of the Iniziative Demo- 


cratica, advocating a strong program 
of social reform and believing that 
only such a positive program of ac- 
tion can provide an effective weapon 
against communism. In the June elec- 
tions and subsequent party meetings, 
these socially minded elements of the 
party gained ground, but recently the 
right is once more gaining. The ac- 
tual beginnings of land reform, re- 
forestation and public works started 
under CD auspices; however, their 


progress is slow. So the CD’s try to 
ride their horse in all directions at 
the same time, united only in their 
Catholicism and anticommunism. 


In this connection the position of 
Italians toward the Catholic Church 
must be borne in mind. There are 
few among them who are not good 
Catholics, and even the Communists 
are known to go to church en route 
to party meetings. But the feeling of 
many Italians, good Catholics that 
they are, is today as it has been since 
the days of Garibaldi—that Church 
and State must be kept separate. It 
is this lay point of view toward poli- 
tics that gives the minor parties what 
unity they possess. 


Socialists: Right and Left 


The Isigest of these minor parties 
is the Social Democratic party 
(PSDI), which combines its desire 
for social reform with insistence that 
its socialism be free from commu- 
nism. Its appeal is primarily to intel- 
lectuals rather than to the working 
class, which it would so much like 
to woo. Despite dwindling popular 
appeal, the PSDI occupies a strategic 
position in the center because it still 
controls enough votes to make its sup- 
port important to the CD. The PSDI 
leader, Giuseppe Saragat, able but 
mecurial and with an eye on his own 
position, feared that the CD would 
turn to the Monarchists for support 
after the June elections and so fail 
in their program of social reform; so 
he withdrew PSDI support from the 
coalition. The loss of their 19 seats 
precipitated the fall of De Gasperi. 
Their restoration enabled Scelba to 
go ahead. Saragat remembers that he 
is in the driver’s seat despite the 
weakness of his party. He has been 
in and out of the government before 
when things did not go to suit him. 


The other two minor parties, the 
Liberals (PLI) and Republicans 
(PRI), are so seriously divided 


among themselves and command so 
small a following that their effective- 
ness is jeopardized. Yet even the few 
votes they can muster help keep the 
center in control. The Liberals, al- 
though generally oriented toward the 
industrialists on the right, have a 
leftward-looking group of intellec- 
tuals among them. The Republicans, 
middle-of-the-roaders by nature, have 
failed to develop a real party pro- 
gram except for opposition to mon- 
archy. 


The greatest gains in recent 
months have been made by the left- 
wing Socialists (PSI). Winning near- 
ly 3.5 million votes for the Chamber, 
they now have 75 seats in place of 
the 51 they had previously held. 
Pietro Nenni, their leader, has long 
been a close fellow-traveler with the 
Communists and at the time of the 
Stalin-Hitler pact in 1939 even gave 
up the cherished secretaryship of the 
Socialist party—he was later rein- 
stated—rather than deviate from the 
Communist line. Nor has he left it 
since. The Socialist ranks and key 
posts alike are infiltrated by Com- 
munists, even though not all Social- 
ists are Communists. Included in the 
membership of the Socialist party are 
intellectuals who fear clericalism; 
men who deserted the minor parties 
because of their lack of coherent poli- 
cy but who are unwilling to support 
the Communist party because of its 
Russian tie; and, above all, workers 
and trade union members who be- 
lieve in the solidarity of the working 
classes. 


The great question is whether or 
not Nenni will continue this close 
Communist link now that his party 
has grown in strength. On several 
occasions he has indicated his will- 
ingness to go along with the govern- 
ment if his conditions were met. He 
has shown no sign, however, of will- 
ingness to deviate from the Commu- 
nist line to which he has long held. 


Meanwhile, the Communists are 


gaining slowly but surely. The party 
(PCI), some 2 million strong, is not 
only the largest Communist organi- 
zation outside the Soviet orbit in Eu- 
rope but is ably manned by leaders 
of high intellectual caliber. Under the 
direction of Palmiro Togliatti, a man 
of great ability, a Moscow-trained in- 
tellectual shrewdly working by tac- 
tics of peaceful penetration rather 
than by revolutionary means, the 
Communists work unceasingly while 
other parties disagree and lie dor- 
mant between elections. 


Why Communists Gain 


This ceaseless activity and fine or- 
ganization, which won over 6 million 
votes, secured for the party 143 seats 
in the Chamber and 54 in the Senate. 
This total, however, included many 
votes of protest. In 1948 their vote 
had been some 5.33 million, a drop 
from their strength in 1946. In addi- 
tion to the party regulars, the Com- 
munist vote feeds on many emotions: 
the desire of all Italians for peace 
and their continuing reaction against 


fascism, the frustration of those who 


saw nothing but confusion in the 
other parties, the idealism of the 
intellectuals, the innate longing of 
youth for a better world, the realiza- 
tion of workers that few of Italy’s 
postwar profits are filtering down to 
them, and, above all, the desperation 
of the braccianti, those day laborers 
who by the toil of their hands are 
able to earn a poor living for at most 
a hundred-odd days a year and who, 
far from lolling at ease in the warm 
Italian sun, trudge weary miles up 
mountains and down for their few 
days’ work in the fields. 


Until recently Communist success 
had been greatest where conditions 
are not at their worst, where indus- 
try and fairly prosperous agriculture 
exist and the workers see that their 
lot might be improved, as in north- 
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central Italy. Communist domination 
of the largest trade union, the Con 
federazione Generale del Lavoro 
(CGIL), has been an established fact 
since 1947, Today Communists are 
concentrating their able organization- 
al efforts in the South. Their gains 
there both in the 1953 elections and 
in local elections since then show 
Communist accomplishment in an 
area that was formerly a stronghold 


of monarchism and traditionalism. 


Yet one of the notable features of 
the present Italian political situation 
is the increase in strength of the 
(PNM). 


campaign waged under the bannet 


Monarchist party After a 
of Achille Lauro, wealthy shipown 
er and mayor of Naples who based 
his program on vague pronounce 
ments, free spaghetti, fireworks and 
promises, the Monarchis.s received 
a vote for Parliament o: above 1.8 
million, or about 7 percent of the 
electorate, whereas in 1948 they rep 
resented less than 3 percent. Their 
sentimental royalist appeal, thei: 
vague, reactionary economics, their 
nationalism and, most of all, their 
attraction for landowners and indus 
trialists whom the CD social reforms 
lost to that party netted the Mon 
archists 40 seats in Parliament last 
June. But dissension broke out im 
mediately after the elections. The 
Monarchists now number only 38. 
So they are evenly balanced with the 
three minor parties, who together 


control the same number of seats. 


Why Monarchists Also Gain 


It is between these two that Italy’s 
immediate choice lies. If the Scelba 
government can keep peace among 
its component parts, Monarchist ap 
peal may prove to be less than it 
appears. But if the industrialists who 
believe in restricted output, low 
wages and high profits, and the land 
owners who fight any degree of land 


reform, have their way, the Monarch 


ist group will come even more into 
its own. Therein lies the immediate 
danger. 


The more nationalistically minded 
Monarchists are brothers under the 
skin to at least a part of the Movi- 
mento Sociale Italiano (MSI). Al- 
though it, too, is composed of contra- 
dictory tendencies, it has appealed to 
the middle and lower bourgeoisie de- 
sirous of returning to what they con- 
sider the glories of fascism, to the 
violent nationalists and to those who 
want even stronger methods against 
the Communists than those of Scelba. 
With a vote of about a million and 
a half, the MSI secured 29 Chamber: 
and 9 Senate seats. The debacle of 
proposals to determine the fate of 
Trieste, lovely city of the northern 
Adriatic, long the symbol of Italian 
the 
vocal fury of the MSI. Premier Scel- 


nationalism, increased at least 
ba’s law forbidding the reconstruc- 


tion of Fascist organizations has 
clipped MSI wings, and his decisions 
to curb Communist strength prom- 
ises to continue the process. But the 
threat of neo-fascism still continues 
through other and more devious 


means than the flamboyant MSI. 


Politics and Foreign Policy 
Early in April the Scelba govern- 


ment courageously presented the 
EDC treaty to Parliament for ratifi- 
cation, realizing that the government 
may fall on this one issue if ratifica- 
tion is denied when the final vote is 
taken several months from now. 
EDC has not been much more popu- 
lar in Italy than in France, and many 
people believe that only military ag- 
gression by Russia in Europe today 
would make the vast mass of Italian 


people realize EDC’s importance. 
The Italian people are not anti- 
American. Their ties to relatives in 
the United States are far too numer- 
ous and their own innate warmth and 


friendliness too strong to permit the 


anti-Western campaigns of the Com- 
munists and neo-Fascists to have a 
personal effect. But various factors 
indicate some cooling of political 
friendliness. The lack of a Trieste 
settlement is one factor. Moreover, 
the threat to withhold 
military offshore procurement con- 


American 


tracts from Italian plants employing 
Communist workers reacted unfavor- 
ably against the United States. The 
Italians fear that such action would 
not only deprive the plants of a large 
number of their skilled workers but 
would also increase unemployment, 
and with it anti-Western feeling. 

Although the position of the Scelba 
government is far from firm, it is 
growing daily in strength. The mod- 
erate elements in the country feel it 
to be Italy’s best government in some 
time. If it fails to survive there will 
be two other immediate possibilities. 
The first is a coalition with the Mon- 
archists. The other possibility would 
be the adoption of social reforms 
sweeping enough to succeed in de- 
taching Nenni and his left-wing So- 
cialists from the Communists. 

If no government survives long 
enough to carry out a program for 
governing, President Luigi Einaudi 
would have to call new elections. No 
one in any political party wants elec- 
tions now, both because of the cost 
and the fear of further encroach- 
ments from the left. The real dan- 
ger then would be that many mod- 
erate people, discouraged and feeling 
that the left and the right are equally 
bad, might refuse to vote in another 
election and thus leave the field to 
the extremists. 
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not now but later, should the Com- 
munist forces continue to gain in 
Indochina. 


Eut here another uncertainty 
emerges. Such a collective pact ap- 
peals to Britain because it permits its 
entrance by a side door into the exist- 
ing Pacific pact between the United 
States, Australia and New Zealand, 
known as Anzus. Yet it is also dis- 
turbing because it might force the 
British into military action when they 
consider themselves already overex- 
tended militarily in Hong Kong, Ma- 
laya and East Africa. Moreover, the 
British fear the expansion of the 
Indochina war after Geneva. It is 
not impossible, in their opinion, that 
the struggle in Indochina could 
spread to encompass not only China 
but also Europe. 


The Communist powers here must 
surely be aware of these and other 
uncertainties in the Western camp. 
The conference must be watched in 
the United States to determine not 
only whether it is possible for the 
Communist and anti-Communist 
worlds to coexist but also for the anti- 
Communists allies to continue co- 
existing in the harmonious agree- 
ment that has characterized their in- 
ternational policies since 1948;. 


(Blair Bolles, former Washington corre- 
spondent of the Foreign Policy Association 


and former director of its Washington Bu- 
reau is now European correspondent for 
the Toledo Blade.) 
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tious nations, including Britain), 
with all the consequences of recogni- 
tion and trade for Peiping. 


To develop this middle course, the 
Administration will need to find a 
modus vivendi not only with Molo- 
tov and Chou En-lai but also with the 
wing of the Republican party which 
has hitherto thought both nego- 
tiation and war unacceptable. It will 
also have to discover a basis of recon- 
ciliation with the Democratic party, 
which on May 6 ended the biparti- 
sanship on foreign policy developed 
in the Roosevelt and Truman Ad- 
ministrations and rejected as unac- 
ceptable a course which Senator Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, Democrat of Texas, 
said has put the United States “in 
clear and present danger of being left 
naked and alone in a hostile world.” 
A step in that direction was taken 
on May 11 by Senator William F. 
Knowland of California, Republican 
leader in the Senate, who formally 
repudiated all accusations against the 
patriotism of the Democrats and ap- 
pealed for a new national unity in 
a period of world crisis that, he 
said, might involve the “very life 
of the Republic.” 


Vera MicHeces DEAN 
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The Struggle for Indochina, by Ellen J. 
Hammer. Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1954. $5.00. 

This remarkably timely book, published 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, gives a carefully documented 
and continuously interesting account of the 
complex forces, both in Indochina and in 
the world, which have brought about a new 
crisis in Southeast Asia. 


Nation of the North: A History of Canada 
Since Confederation, by D. M. LeBour- 
dais. New York, Praeger, 1954. $5.00. 
The history of Canada since 1867, a peri- 

od marked by economic growth and by the 
achievement of political unity and nation- 
hood, was dominated by three great states- 
men—John A. Macdonald, Wilfred Laurier 
and Mackenzie King. Presented in an inter- 
esting manner, the account ends with an 
analysis of current issues and of Canada’s 
potentialities as an important factor in 
world affairs. 


The Religion of the Hindus, by Kenneth 
W. Morgan. New York, Ronald, 1953. $5. 
Dr. Morgan, a Quaker who serves as 

chaplain at Colgate University and teaches 
in the Department of Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, here presents the Hindu religion 
through the words of seven distinguished 
Hindu scholars. This method, which avoids 
the possible errors and misrepresentations 
that might beset a Westerner who attempts 
to analyze the religion of another civiliza- 
tion, conveys a vivid impression of Hindu- 
ism, not only as a system of beliefs but 
also as a contemporary way of life. 


Germany: Key to Peace, by James P. War- 
burg. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $4.75. 

The author of this book, long active in 
world affairs, is known for the independ- 
ence of his views on German affairs. Here 
he pinpoints what he considers the mis- 
takes made in our policy toward Germany 


and proposes a program for the futurs 
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